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THE FABLE OF THE BEES' 


ANDEVILLE holds a most interesting place in the history of 
eighteenth-century philosophy in England. He was perhaps 
a minor author as regards his contribution to ethical science. But 
in influence upon others and in effect upon the controversies of the 
whole century after him he is certainly an outstanding figure. For 
several generations the more orthodox writers devoted considerable 
time to refuting him, and their own doctrines were often fashioned 
in antithesis to him. He is thus a most instructive author to an 
historian who wishes to interpret the age to which he belongs, as 
well as a fascinating figure in himself. 

Restatement of Mandeville’s position is important because few 
appraisals of his ideas have been just. His jocularity antagonized 
many readers and led his remarks to be taken with literalism when 
he was only indulging in irony. Philosophers seem often unable 
to appreciate the writings of witty and satirical persons, and miss 
the point of sallies of clever pens. Mandeville aroused a storm of 
protest when he should have been met with counter-thrusts of equally 
shrewd and brilliant repartee. Bishop Berkeley was alone in taking 
Mandeville’s provoking outbursts in a spirit suitable to the tone in 
which The Fable of the Bees was written; and though he often failed 
to grasp the crucial point, at least the second dialogue of Alctphron 
is exceptional for meeting Mandeville in the bantering language of 
his own discourse. Other opponents of Mandeville spoke to him as 
to a naughty child who should be reproached for levity and folly; 
and certainly the author of A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life, sound as his criticisms at points were, was hardly fitted to 
cope with the light touches and hyperbolic ingenuity of one who 
might well be classed as an amusing pamphleteer. Of course, it is 
not meant that Mandeville lacked serious intent or failed to make 

1 We are indebted to F. B. Kaye for a splendid new edition of Mandeville’s 
The Fable of the Bees: or, Private Vices, Publick Benefits, 2, vols., Oxford 
Press, 1924. Not simply is this edition a delightful example of fine printing, 
but the work of Mr. Kaye in bringing together the passages in French and 
English literature which bear upon Mandeville’s book is done with excellent 


discrimination and thorough knowledge of the field. All references in this es- 
say to The Fable of the Bees are to the pages of this new edition. 
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many a telling analysis of human nature and social problems. But 
rather the contention is that the form of Mandeville’s wit was too 
adroit to permit his solemn contemporaries and the sedate philosophi- 
eal critics of later generations rightly to appraise the value of his 
thought.2 Since we stand apart from the deistic and psychological 
controversies of the eighteenth century, we can better enjoy the 
satire of Mandeville’s pen and estimate the significance of his place 
in the history of ideas. 

The following paper will divide Mandeville’s important ideas 
into two groups. In the first section will be reviewed certain basic 
principles which seem both profound and sane. In the second see- 
tion will be noted certain curious twists of Mandeville’s eccentric 
mind. Exclusive attention to the latter has led to the violence of 
the attacks upon his Fable. Of course, to present the former in iso- 
lation would be false to Mandeville. But it is instructive to keep the 
two sets of ideas distinct. 


I 


Mandeville belongs to that notable school of ethical thought which 
sets the achievements of civilization in contrast to the crude nature 
of untrained human beings. If Aristotle, Spinoza, Hobbes, and 
Santayana are among the best-balanced and most permanently valu- 
able exponents of this great ethical tradition, Mandeville is yet to 
be classed as a man outstanding among the lesser advocates of a 
similar point of view. And even in his aberrations from the sound 
expression of this school of thought, he aids in making clear the 
implications of the general position. Mandeville’s language is de- 
liberately the language of violent and scurrilous denunciation of the 
original evil character of the unformed and untaught man. Indeed, 
he spends most of his time in painting with the utmost realism the 
sordid primitive endowments out of which, and out of which alone, 
must come whatever of noble character may be won. Partly from 
a sheer desire to shock and partly from a conviction as to human 
depravity which he shared with orthodox Protestantism, he delighted 
in enlarging upon the depravity of human nature at the expense of 
defining more fully the achievements of a civilization raised upon 
such a foundation. None the less, he never doubted the excellence 

2 An example of this point is the sense in which Mandeville’s critics misin- 
terpreted the subtitle of the Fable. The phrase Private Vices, Publick Benefits 
was supposed to be a summons to immorality. This was far from Mandeville’s 
thought. As he said in his Letter to Dion ( his reply to Berkeley’s Alciphron) : 
‘‘The true Reason why I made use of the Title. . . was to raise Attention. 
... This... is all the Meaning I had in it; and I think it must have been 
Stupidity to have had any other.’’ (Quoted from Kaye’s article on Mande 


ville’s writings in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology, Vol. xX, 
p. 440.) 
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of the transformed manners and useful institutions which came with 
suitable training and discipline. The keynote of his philosophy is 
expressed in his remark that ‘‘a most beautiful Superstructure may 
be rais’d upon a rotten and despicable Foundation.’’ 

In order to set forth this contrast between the original nature of 
man and the attractive product into which he may at times be trans- 
formed, two passages, even though of considerable length, are worth 
quoting.* In the first we have Mandeville’s picture of the natural 
man. 


All untaught Animals are only solicitous of pleasing themselves, and natur- 

ally follow the bent of their own Inclinations, without considering the good 
or harm that from their being pleased will accrue to others. This is the Reason, 
that in the wild State of Nature those Creatures are fittest to live peaceably 
together in great Numbers, that discover the least of Understanding, and have 
the fewest Appetites to gratify; and consequently no Species of Animals is, 
without the curb of Government, less capable of agreeing long together in 
Multitudes than that of Man. . .. There is nothing so universally sincere upon 
Earth, as the Love which all Creatures, that are capable of any, bear to them- 
selves; and as there is no Love but what implies a Care to preserve the thing 
beloved, so there is nothing more sincere in any creature than his Will, Wishes, 
and Endeavors to preserve himself. This is the Law of Nature, by which no 
Creature ia endued with any Appetite or Passion but what either directly or 
indirectly tends to the Preservation either of himself or his Species. 
In the second passage we find the description of the cultivated gen- 
tleman. Even the environment of the gentleman is given with ample 
detail. He is represented as living in spacious and stately dwellings, 
furnished in exquisite taste and surrounded by fair gardens. But 
it is the personality of the gentleman which it is most important to 
note. 


His chief Business there is to take care of others without being troublesome, 
and all his Happiness seems to consist in being able to please his Friends: In 
his greatest Mirth he is wanting in Respect to no Man, and never makes use of 
Abbreviations in Names, or unhandsome Familiarities with the meanest of his 
Guests... . When he is abroad he never spies Faults, and whatever is amiss, 
he either says nothing; or in answer to the Complaints and Uneasiness of others, 
gives everything the best-natur’d turn it can bear; but he seldom leaves a House 
before he finds out something to extoll in it without wronging his Judgment. 
His Conversation is always facetious and goodhumour’d, but as solid as it is 
diverting. He never utters a Syllable that has the least Tincture of Obscenity 
or Prophaneness; nor ever made a Jest that was offensive. . .. As he is a Man 
of Erudition himself, so he is a Promoter of Arts and Sciences; he is a Friend 
to Merit, a Rewarder of Industry, and a profess’d Enemy to nothing but Im- 
morality and Oppression. . . . He is charitable to the Poor, his House is never 
shut to Strangers, and all his Neighbours he counts to be his Friends. He is a 
Father to his Tenants, and looks upon their Welfare as inseparable from his 
Interest... . He is affable with Discretion, of easy Access, and never ruffled 
with Passion. To sum up all, no Man seems to be less elevated with his Con- 


3II, 64, 
* The first passage is from I, 41 and 200; and the second is from II, 68-72. 
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dition than himself; and in the full Enjoyment of so many personal Accomplish- 
ments, as well as other Possessions, his Modesty is equal to the rest of his Hap- 
piness; and in the midst of the Pomp and Distinction he lives in, he never ap. 
pears to be entertain’d with his Greatness, but rather unacquainted with the 
Things he excels in. 


This eighteenth-century gentleman is in many ways the moral su- 
perior of Aristotle’s highminded-man. At any rate he is the flower 
of a courtly civilization, a fine instance of the type of human being 
which was often cherished as ideal in Mandeville’s age. To turn 
from the first sordid picture of the natural man to the second lovely 
picture of the gentleman is to see the dramatic portrayal of Mande. 
ville’s ethical theory. 

The natural man is, of course, potentially the gentleman: out of 
the brute comes the person of refinement and culture. ‘‘ Nature 
had design’d Man for Society, as she has made Grapes for Wine.’ 
Yet it takes pruning and cultivating to get a good crop of grapes, 
and it takes all the skill of governors and long traditions to get a 
worthy state of men in a society which contains a fine development 
of art, letters, and courtesy. ‘‘As Societies cannot subsist without 
his [God’s] preserving Power, so they cannot exist without the 
Concurrence of human Wisdom.’’® The natural man is born with 
a domineering spirit of greed and a desire to impose his own will 
ruthlessly upon his fellows; he is also born with capacities for soci- 
ability and moral development. In his early youth the selfish im- 
pulses tend to control his acts; but if he is properly educated, he 
will come eventually to manifest ‘‘a Tendency to act according to 
the reasonable Notions of Right and Wrong.’’? Whoever supposed 
that the notions of right and wrong were innate or original would, 
of course, destroy the possibility of civilization; for such a person, 
trusting to innate excellence instead of endeavoring to achieve final 
excellence, would imperil the chances of securing the desired end. 
For the sake of the final excellence, then, we must be fully aware 
of the depravity of original nature and the delicate character of the 
task of guiding man’s education. 

Mandeville shows more of an historic sense than any English 
writer before him with the single exception of Hobbes. He saw the 
history of the race of man as being on a large scale just such 4 
gradual transformation from barbarism to civilization as one finds 
on a small seale in the education of the individual human being. As 
some men do not achieve culture, so some social groups do not become 
highly civilized. Even where civilization is secured, its continuity 
is subject to hazard, its preservation is exposed to chance, and its 

511, 185. 

6 II, 186. 

7II, 223, 
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splendid structure is liable to contingencies which bring decay. (It 
must be remembered that Mandeville was at home on the continent 
of Europe, had seen the decline of Spain, and was concerned with 
the rivalries of commercial and colonial expansion.) Mandeville 
would not claim to be able to write the history of primitive man. 
But he inferred that necessarily there must have been shrewd lead- 
ers adroit in playing upon the susceptibilities of the rank and file of 
their fellows, and that through long years customs and manners be- 
came imposed upon a stock originally devoid thereof. The great 
crises in the development of civilization he pictures to himself as 
being three in number. These were that first period when men 
united against their common foes, the wild beasts of prey, then the 
crucial step to society when for protection against each other some 
political organization appeared, and finally the momentous growth 
of the art of letters whereby laws could be written down, justice 
stabilized, and provision made for the spread of liberal culture.’ 
If Mandeville reduced the steps which made possible our modern 
civilization to these simple three, he was at least far ahead of the 
bulk of his contemporaries in insight into the gradual emergence 
through long historic changes of the culture most men take for 
granted as inevitable and normal. Bishop Berkeley was certainly 
guilty of a silly misunderstanding of the Fable of the Bees if he 
supposed the words of Lysicles to represent Mandeville truly. Lysi- 
eles, in the second dialogue of Alciphron, says: ‘‘Leave nature at 
full freedom to work her own way, and all will be well.’ This 
implies just the automatic appearance of ends which Mandeville 
thought due to difficult effort and wise foresight. 

What caused Mandeville to be misunderstood by many contem- 
porary and subsequent readers was his use of the term ‘‘nature.”’ 
His usage was doubtless provocative: his expression here as always 
was deliberately irritating.° Yet his meaning is clear. ‘‘ What 
belongs to our Nature, all Men may justly be said to have actually 
or virtually in them at their birth; and whatever is not born with us, 
either the thing itself, or that which afterwards produces it, cannot 
be said to belong to our Nature.’’? And, of course, then civiliza- 
tion is not ‘‘natural,’’ arts and letters are not ‘‘natural,’’ the cour- 
tesy and manners of a gentleman are not ‘‘natural.’’ Rather ‘‘the 

8 Cf. especially II, 230-270. 

® Works, edited by A, C. Fraser, 1901, Vol. II, p. 84. 

10T feel rather certain that in the six dialogues which form volume two of 
the Fable, and which first appeared in 1729, Mandeville deliberately softened 
the asperity of his earlier expressions and sought to make his statements more 
clear and less likely to be misunderstood. But I find no change in doctrine from 


the verse and the remarks which formed the first volume of his work. 
11TT, 121, 
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real Pleasures of all Men in Nature are worldly and sensual, if we may 
judge from their Practice,’’**—though there is here no denial that men 
may come later to find pleasure in intellectual and artistic things. It 
is best, then, to speak of ‘‘an Instinct Nature,’’* and to contrast it 
with the products of ‘‘Art and Discipline.’’** Against those who 
deny the picture which he gave of the natural man and wished to 
call benevolence and fine manners ‘‘natural’’ also, Mandeville re. 
plied: ‘‘What you call Natural, is evidently artificial, and belongs 
to Education: no fine-spirited Horse was ever tame or gentle, with- 
out Management.’’* He nowhere rejected the reality of the noblest 
qualities of the gentleman, and he should not have been misunder- 
stood at this point. He merely set aside the word ‘‘natural’’ for 
the primitive and unformed. ‘‘What I have said last must only be 
understood of Man in his Savage State; for if we examine him as a 
Member of a Society and a taught Animal, we shall find him quite 
another Creature.’’* In other words, the taught animal is the 
glorious achievement for which the natural man is the raw material. 

The historian of moral theory can not but be struck with the pre- 
ponderantly conservative position, in social and political affairs, of 
the tradition which Mandeville represents. Indeed, it is one of the 
instructive lessons of the development of ethical thought in England 
that those who valued highly the products of human art and social 
organization were also most cautious towards proposals for further 
change. There is in many of the writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries a sense of the precarious status of the achieve- 
ments of centuries, a fear lest tampering with these achievements 
will result in loss instead of gain, a dread of upsetting the delicate 
balance of forces which makes possible what excellence is available 
at any moment. Hobbes is, during the troubled times of the Com- 
monwealth and Restoration, an outstanding example of this con- 
servatism : he believed that the law of nature or the dictates of reason 
required men to establish a state of civil society and live in peace, 
but he so completely distrusted the willingness of men to follow the 
voice of reason that he preferred to overwhelm them with the 
threat of an unlimited political sovereign. Burke, at the epoch 
of the French Revolution, wished to keep the Constitution of 
England unchanged rather than to risk any experiments. Mande- 
ville is perhaps the arch-conservative of the intervening period: 
he shows this excessive caution even in a tranquil age. He had in 
theory a motivation which compelled him logically to this position. 

12 T, 166. 

13 J, 177. 

14 IT, 304, 


15 II, 270. 
16 I, 205. 
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Mandeville lacked even the degree of confidence which Hobbes 
had in human reason. Coming after Locke’s attack upon the ability 
of the understanding to penetrate far into the secrets of nature, he 
was extremely sceptical in his theory of knowledge. Locke, to be 
sure, had only denied the ability of the understanding to know the ul- 
timate substance of things, and had insisted that in morals as in 
mathematics we could reach certain and demonstrable conclusions.’ 
But the scepticism latent in his empiricism became apparent soon 
after his death, and the eighteenth century applied to ethics the 
same wavering distrust of reason which he had shown towards meta- 
physical questions. So in Mandeville we find a constant assump- 
tion that ‘‘in morals there is no greater certainty’’ than in fashions 
of dress or schools of painting.1* We may if we wish speculate like 
the ancients on the notion of the good; but we would do well not to 
disturb the fabric of social relationships by the tentative conclu- 
sions we might happen to reach. We should accept the current 
standards of society rather than indulge in dangerous experiments. 
After all, the status quo is the result of long centuries of slow 
growth, and we would be wildly fantastic to regard our speculations 
on morals as more trustworthy than the accumulated practical wis- 
dom of the ages. ‘‘The hunting after this Pulchrum & Honestum is 
not much better than a Wild-Goose-Chace that is but little to be de- 
pended upon.’ The natural man is too depraved to have a reliable 
judgment, and in his state any indulgence of passion is pleasant. 
The cultivated man is the product of his age, and in his state any 
break with conventions is repugnant. Morals are a matter of cus- 
tom ; and we should rejoice that customs have superseded the chaotic 
reign of brutal impulse. Let us, then, hold fast to what we have 
been fortunate enough to secure in the civilization of our own day 
and our own country. And however much we recognize the di- 
versity of morals from place to place and from time to time, let us 
guard against the experimental attitude which would justify the 
resort by every person to whatever subjective preferences he might 
at any minute chance to feel. 

Mandeville differs from Hobbes, not merely in his rejection of 
reason as a reliable source of knowledge of what is good, but also in 
his theory of the real basis of civilization. He is on sounder ground 
here than is Hobbes. For while Hobbes thought that civilized so- 
ciety was due primarily to government and only slightly to religious 

17 Mr. Kaye errs (I, 49) in supposing that Locke, ‘‘in contradiction to his 


main philosophy,’’ derived his moral truth from ‘‘ general a priori principles.’? 


Locke, of course, considered his demonstrable truth to be as empirical in origin 
as his probable truth. 


18 T, 330. 
197, 331. 
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superstitions and other constraints, Mandeville had a much more 
realistic view of the effective restraint of established social customs 
and traditional extra-legal conventions. Political society with its 
statute laws is doubtless an indispensable force towards a stable and 
peaceful order. But more effective still is the unwritten law of so. 
cial opinion and the desire of a man to measure up to the standards 
by which others will surely judge him. A man suppresses evil im- 
pulses in order to appear good to his fellows. Man’s natural pride 
and the pleasures he derives from putting on a good front and from 
winning the esteem of those about him are the fundamental supports 
of the entire social structure. Hence it is that the conspicuous 
members of society are most concerned with reputation. ‘‘When a 
Gentleman is made a Baron or an Earl, it is as great a Check upon 
him in many Respects, as a Gown and Cassock are to a young Stu- 
dent that has been newly taken into Orders.’’® If human nature is 
originally savage and men are, then, hostile to each others’ interests, 
human nature has at least certain traits (pride, vanity, and love of 
fame) which become the cement of a developed society. These traits 
have a strength that makes absolute political control unnecessary: 
indeed they are more effective than any external coercion which laws 
might define and political rulers seek to enforce. 

The intense conservatism of Mandeville discloses a most ugly 
implication when he reaches a discussion of certain contemporary 
attempts to raise the poor to a higher social status. He opposed the 
establishment of ‘‘charity schools’’ for the education of the chil- 
dren of the poor and lamented the endeavor to raise the families 
of the poor from the pursuit of the most menial tasks. The poor, 
he believed, served in modern times the function which actual slavery 
served in ancient civilizations. Any society requires such a class, 
in order that the upper classes may be free to pursue noble occupa- 
tions. The children of the poor are ‘‘the greatest and most exten- 
sive of all temporal Blessings that accrue from Society, on which 
all the Comforts of Life, in the civiliz’d State, have their unavoidable 
dependance’’: they are the ‘‘most necessary and now inexhaustible 
Spring, from which all Nations, where Slaves are not allow’d of, 
are constantly supply’d with willing Hands for all the Drudgery 
of hard and dirty Labour.’ The bulk of the nation should con- 
sist always of ‘‘Labouring Poor’’ who are most fitted for their work 
when they are unacquainted with other levels of social existence 
and are kept in a suitable ignorance.2? And since persons of educa- 
tion will not do menial work with alacrity, there is a necessity for 

201, 221, 


21 II, 259. 
22 T, 302. 
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‘‘a certain Portion of Ignorance in a well-order’d Society.’’™ 
Schools for the poor thus threaten to upset the established integra- 
tion of society, and are to be condemned as a dangerous experiment 
with a social fabric so delicate that tampering is thoroughly un- 
justifiable. In his Vindication of the Fable Mandeville sums up his 
position thus: ‘‘I confess that it is my Sentiment, that all hard and 
dirty Work ought in a well-govern’d Nation to be the Lot and Por- 
tion of the Poor, and that to divert their Children from useful 
Labour till they are fourteen or fifteen Years old, is a wrong Method 
to qualify them for it when they are grown up.’’* 

Mandeville went beyond Aristotle in his willingness to devote 
the lower classes to being an instrumentality for the perfection of 
the upper classes. Aristotle, it might be said, was willing rather 
than eager to have slavery, and, of course, he recognized a gross dis- 
crepancy between the legitimate enslavement of those fit only to be 
slaves and the actual enslavement of many who were intrinsically 
too good for such a station. Mandeville, on the other hand, was not 
merely willing, but eager, to exploit the poor in order that the 
gentleman might enjoy refined pleasures, and he wanted no disturb- 
ance of just that social situation which existed in his own day. He 
never suggested a standard for judging whether the actual social 
distinctions were just distinctions, and he would have been horrified 
at any attempt to find among the poor a number who had capacities 
for higher than menial work. Aristotle held a reasoned theory; 
Mandeville gave way to a prejudice based on fear of any disturbance 
of the status quo. 

All the unsatisfactory details in Mandeville’s exposition of the 
achievement of fine character and worthy civilization out of the 
crude raw material of savagery should not blind us to the basic 
principle of his system, namely, that the values of human life are 
won with hazard from a background of passion and are safeguarded 
with peril against the encroachments of impulses which, however in 
leash, are never completely mastered. Excellence is to be loved for 
its own sake. The culmination individually is the gentleman and 
socially is civilization. Such culmination can not be judged in 
terms of its origin. But the nastiness of the conditions which de- 
scribe its origin is always lurking near-by. It behooves wise men 
to understand just how nasty this nastiness is. Mandeville, out of 
Impish wit, seemed to delight in emphasizing this sordidness of ‘‘na- 
ture.” He may be rebuked for a consequent lack of balance in his 
writings, but surely he may also at the same time be understood. 
Bishop Berkeley in attributing to him the position that society is 

237, 322. 

24T, 409, 
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organized in order to permit us with greater licence to indulge our 
sensual passions,”> and William Law in asserting that he wrote ‘‘in 
favour of the Vices and Courruptions of Mankind’’ and wanted 
men ‘‘to follow their Appetites,’’*°—they and other such critics are 
attacking him for what he did not believe or say. 

A full appreciation of the significance of Mandeville’s viewpoint 
is best gained by contrasting him with other writers of the genera- 
tion to which he belonged. It is said, and correctly, that Mandeville 
was prompted to write out of antagonism to Shaftesbury. Shaftes. 
bury is a plain instance of a tendency to read the notable achieve- 
ments of morality and civilization into the original nature of man 
and even into the fabric of the cosmos. This tendency is found in 
many writers of the seventeenth century and the opening years of 
the eighteenth. For Locke the simple ideas with which the tabula 
rasa of the mind is at first furnished are all clear, real, adequate, and 
true, and errors result from incorrectly combining them or taking 
them for more than they are given as being.*? For Locke, also, the 
state of nature which preceded political society was a state in which 
men could know the eternal laws of nature, and from which men 
would depart only in order more stably to safeguard the rights they 
already possessed. For Lord Herbert of Cherbury the true religion 
was the original religion implanted in men by nature, and perver- 
sions resulted from the sinister interference of priests and statesmen 
in later ages. For the Cambridge Platonists, with an extravagance 
unequalled elsewhere, the most important truths of human knowl- 
edge are ‘‘connatural’’ to men’s minds, though sin may dull the 
perception we have of these truths. So with Shaftesbury, the pupil 
of Locke and the editor of Whichcote’s Sermons (from which the 
Cambridge Platonists received much of their original impetus), 
virtue is native and original, and vice is corruption or departure 
from the primitive excellence. That is, Shaftesbury but carried out 
more thoroughly than others did in the realm of moral philosophy, 
an attitude of the thought of the age. All men have within them 
natively a moral sense, the decision of which is certain and sound 
(unless its health has been impaired). Virtue, hence, is natural 
and vice is unnatural. The natural affections are those which 
prompt us to do good to our fellows, and the unnatural affections 
are those which tend to no good. Hence to be good is to be happy 
and to be wicked is to be miserable, in a world in which the natures 
of men are so harmoniously endowed as to make for the common 

25 Works, edited by A. C. Fraser, 1901, Vol, II, p. 90. 

26 Works, edition of 1892, Vol. II, p. 3. 

27 Essay concerning Human Understanding, book II, chapters 29-32. Locke 


took, of course, a much more thoroughly sceptical position as he came to the 
fourth book of the Essay. 
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welfare of all. Shaftesbury was empirically inclined in his descrip- 
tion of man’s moral sense, following here the teaching of Locke, and 
Lord Herbert and the Cambridge Platonists were quite rationalistic. 
But behind such distinctions of epistemological theory was a wide- 
spread acceptance of the supposition that truth and virtue were 
original, whereas error and vice were departures from a natural 
excellence. 

Against this widespread tendency Mandeville let loose the full 
strength of his sarcasm. Only confusion could result, he held, from 
taking culminations as causes. For unfounded optimism he wished 
to substitute a natural history of morals. In metaphor he wrote: 
‘‘In one part of the World we have found great and flourishing 
Nations that knew nothing of Ships; and in others, Traffick by Sea 
had been in use above two thousand Years, and Navigation had re- 
ceiv’d innumerable Improvements, before they knew, how to sail by 
the help of the Loadstone: It would be ridiculous to alledge this piece 
of Knowledge, either as a Reason, why Man first chose to go to Sea, 
or as an Argument to prove his natural Capacity for Maritime Af- 
fairs.’ So it is with all human achievements. ‘‘Man is a rational 
Creature, but he is not endued with Reason when he comes into the 
World; nor can he afterwards put it on when he pleases, at once, 
as he may a Garment. Speech likewise is a Characteristick of our 
Species, but no Man is born with it.’”*® Hence, though Hobbes seems 
to Mandeville to have exaggerated the unsocial tendencies in human 
nature, yet ‘‘some of his Adversaries have as far overshot the Mark, 
when they asserted, that everything which Men can attain to, ought 
to be esteem’d as a Cause of his Fitness for Society.’’*° 

Mandeville’s position in ethical theory may be strikingly com- 
pared with that of the warring theological parties such as the deists 
and the Puritans. To the Puritans man is naturally evil, a creature 
of sordid passions, and salvation comes through unmerited super- 

28 II, 179. 

29 TT, 190. 

80TI, 177. That Mandeville did not succeed in making his point clear to 
his opponents is obvious from the two following attempts to reply to him. Wil- 
liam Law supposed that in asserting the objectivity of moral judgments he was 
discovering the empirical origins of virtue in men. £.g., he wrote: ‘‘In these im- 
mutable Qualities of Actions, is founded the fitness and reasonableness of them. 
. +. It is in vain to say that . . . what we call Goodness and Justice among Men, 
may be only a human Contrivance’’ (Works, edition of 1892, Vol. II, pp. 13, 
16). Hutcheson merely repeats the error of Shaftesbury in identifying the 
motives of a finely-trained gentleman with the original nature of an unformed 
maa. E.g., he wrote that the springs of virtuous actions lie ‘‘in some deter- 
mination of our nature to study the good of others, or some instinct, ante- 


cedent to all Reason from Interest, which influences us to the love of others.’’ 
(Quoted from Selby-Bigge’s British Moralists, I, 94.) 
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natural grace. To the deists (of whom Shaftesbury again may here 
be taken as an instance) man is naturally good, and salvation is un- 
necessary provided corruption is avoided. To Mandeville the Puri- 
tan picture of the natural man is more true to the facts than the 
optimistic picture of the deists, but supernatural control is a super- 
stition. Control is for Mandeville a most difficult problem: it is 
largely a matter of chance and its successes are precarious. It might 
be said that Mandeville was the first writer after Hobbes to take a 
naturalistic position in ethical theory without superficially explain- 
ing away the serious problem, for all naturalistic thought, of the 
adequate technique for the struggle towards human excellence. 


II 


The review thus far given of Mandeville’s philosophy is deficient. 
His ideas have been presented only in part for the sake of freeing 
them from some of the misunderstandings to which they have been 
frequently exposed. Some of his other opinions must now be added, 
opinions in which he is probably quite unsound and because of which 
the merits of his general position have been overlooked. The his- 
torical critic may well lament over Mandeville’s definition of virtue; 
for the defects of this definition led to several grave weaknesses in 
the resulting implications of his thought. 

Virtue, Mandeville wrote, is the name properly to be given ‘‘to 
every Performance, by which Man, contrary to the impulse of Na- 
ture, should endeavour the Benefit of others, or the Conquest of his 
own Passions out of a Rational Ambition of being good.’’** And 
the important phrase in that definition is ‘‘ Rational Ambition,’’ as 
Mandeville clearly saw and himself frequently reiterated. In the 
virtuous man reason is not so much the guide of passions which re- 
main the driving force even during control: it is rather the substi- 
tute which eliminates passions and becomes itself the sole motivation 
to some acts.** It is thus more than a guide: it is also a prompting 
which should replace the urge of impulse. Even more thoroughly 
than Kant after him, Mandeville demanded that for genuine virtue 
there was required a doing of good out of a sheer and uncontami- 


nated conviction of duty. 

31T, 48-49, 

82 This position is what Mr. Kaye refers to as Mandeville’s rigorism. 
Mandeville is here quite at odds with Aristotle, Spinoza, and Santayana in their 
conception of the life of reason. I take it that Santayana expresses the posi- 
tion of Aristotle and Spinoza, too, when he says: ‘‘Reason is like a dog that 
explores the road and all the by-ways when we walk abroad; but he cannot 
choose a direction or supply a motive for the journey, and we must whistle to 
him when we take a new turn.’’ (Dialogues in Limbo, pp. 169-170.) Such 
a view would seem to Mandeville to be a defence of moral hypocrisy. 
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From this definition of virtue it follows that men perform very 
few virtuous acts. Outwardly acts may seem virtuous, in the sense 
that the performance is often quite what duty would specify. Really 
these acts are not virtuous, in the sense that they are prompted by 
basic desires and human interests. The perfect gentleman is thus 
to external examination good, but he is animated by inner motiva- 
tions which can not bear the scrutiny of Mandeville’s test. ‘‘There 
is an Ambiquity in the Word Good which I would avoid; let us 
stick to that of Virtuous, and then I affirm, that no Action is such, 
which does not suppose and point at some Conquest or other, some 
Victory great or small over untaught Nature.’’** And a conquest 
over the passions does not mean here only the restraining by reason 
of some passion within bounds, but an entire uprooting of passion 
by reason. ‘‘Counterfeited Virtue’’ is abundant in the world; real 
virtue is rare indeed.** For society we are most concerned to have 
stable institutions and unbroken conformity to recognized conven- 
tions; and hence the lawgiver will not take much interest in virtue, 
satisfying himself with mere show. Often the selfish, coolly-caleulat- 
ing citizen may be of more public profit than the true saint whose 
firm adherence to virtue may lead him to defy popular standards. 
But this is no valid reason for commending bare conformity. The 
moralist penetrates farther into human nature than the politician 
or the man of fashion. ‘‘Passions may do Good by chance, but there 
can be no Merit but in the Conquest of them.’’** Hence, however 
much most men judge by outward act, the moralist will appraise us 
by our motives.*¢ 

Mandeville might be said to classify human actions in three 
groups. First there is vice, under which head come those acts re- 
sulting from passion. ‘‘It is not in feeling the Passions, or in being 
affected with the Frailties of Nature, that Vice consists; but in in- 
dulging and obeying the Call of them, contrary to the Dictates of 
Reason.’’*? Secondly there is virtue, when reason wholly determines 
acts. Thirdly there is a large group of actions, where passion 
prompts and reason guides. There is here nothing ‘‘contrary to the 
dictates of reason,’’ yet reason has not extirpated passion. These 
acts are neither vicious nor virtuous in Mandeville’s definitions. 
To the observer they resemble virtue, but in his inner heart the doer 
knows that he is morally at fault. 

It is from this point of view that Mandeville’s attack upon the 
virtue of men must be understood. There are, indeed, some men whom 
83 II, 109, 
34T, 230. 
357, 74, 
36 TT, 120, 
87 IT, 7, 
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one can eall virtuous, though not so many as is usually supposed." 
Of the finest gentleman we can usually be just in saying that he has 
‘‘acted from an ill Principle.’’*® ‘‘Honour is not founded upon any 
Principle, either of real Virtue or of true Religion,’’ but comes from 
a man’s pride of reputation or esteem for himself.*° Though it is 
true that ‘‘there is nothing refines Mankind more than Love and 
Honour,’’ and though these motivations are in appearance and effect 
the ‘‘equivalent to many Virtues,’’* yet here, too, actions flow from 
passion rather than reason and so we have not real virtue. With 
such a principle it is no wonder that Mandeville thought that there 
is ‘‘less Truth in Panegyricks than there is in satyrs.’’* 

As the spring of human conduct is almost wholly the passions, it 
follows for Mandeville that the real basis of society is the evil in 
human nature. Indeed, this is true in two senses. In the first place, 
it is fear which keeps men in line when the ideal of virtue would 
never win a hearing—fear of punishment, fear of social contempt, 
fear of exposure. ‘‘It is happy for us to have Fear as a Keeper, as 
long as our Reason is not strong enough to govern our Appetites. 
. . . The only useful Passion then that Man is possess’d of toward 
the Peace and Quiet of a Society, is his Fear, and the more you 
work upon it the more orderly and governable he’ll be.’’** In the 
second place, it is the passions which animate men in all the enter- 
prises which lead to commerce, industry, literature, and art. Reason 
alone could not move most men. Out of the vicious principle of 
original nature come, therefore, the achievements of civilization. 
Private vices prove to be public benefits, as the sub-title of the Fable 
expresses it. ‘‘No Society can be rais’d into such a rich and mighty 
Kingdom, or so rais’d, subsist in their Wealth and Power for a con- 
siderable Time, without the Vices of Man.’’** It is men’s wants 
which lead them to exert themselves; it is the number of their wants 
which leads them to sell each other reciprocal services and which thus 
results in the building up of social systems of law and custom. ‘‘If 
no body did Want no body would work,’’*® but men do want and 
hence they work and hence they remedy their hunger, their thirst, 
their nakedness, and they curb their laziness and adjust their 

38 II, 336. Mr. Kaye overstates Mandeville’s position in saying that Man- 
deville, examining the world from the standpoint of his definition of virtue, could 
find no actions which satisfied the requirements of the definition. Cf. I, Pp. 
xlviii. Mandeville found few such actions, but he says he did find some. 

39 II, 72. 

40 TJ, 124, 

41 I, 121. 

42 TT, 59. 

431, 118, 206. 

441, 229, 

457, 287. 
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chaotic impulses by means of a regulating plan. Science, too, 
comes from man’s evil nature; for it is in the effort to satisfy our 
cravings that knowledge arises and science is born.*® Mandeville 
believed that he had clearly demonstrated ‘‘that what we eall 
Evil in this World, Moral as well as Natural, is the grand Principle 
that makes us sociable Creatures, the solid Basis, the Life and Sup- 
port of all Trades and Employments without Exception : that there we 
must look for the true Origin of all Arts and Sciences, and that the 
Moment Evil ceases, the Society must be spoiled, if not totally 
dissolved.’ ’47 

Another consequence of Mandeville’s definition of virtue was his 
supposition that ‘‘all Passions center in Self-Love.’’** The point 
here is not that men are devoid of love for and interest in other per- 
sons than themselves: pity, charity, and affection are as genuine 
human traits as hate, greed, and cruelty. ‘‘No body is so Savage 
that no Compassion can touch him, nor any Man so good-natur’d 
as never to be affected with any Malicious Pleasure.’’** The point 
is rather that in our concern for others we are prompted to action 
by a natural passion. Our concern for others is our concern after 
all. We help others or serve others’ interests because that is in some 
cases what we want to do, and we surely can claim no merit for 
pleasing ourselves. In such self-satisfaction, there is no virtue (in 
Mandeville’s sense of the term). Civilized life is, then, to the dis- 
cerning critic a ‘‘Comedy of Manners’”’ ;°° for beneath the profession 
of occupation with others’ good lies a seeking for pleasure on the 
part of the person himself. Thus of generosity and benevolence as 
much as of malice and deliberate injustice we are forced to say that 
men ‘‘are prompted to it by a natural Drift and Inclination, with- 
out any Consideration of the Injury or Benefit the Society receives 
from it.’’5! 

In this part of his theories Mandeville has been constantly ex- 
posed to attacks. Some of these attacks have been foolish because 
their authors did not properly grasp Mandeville’s meaning; others 
have been very telling and sound. 

In his defence of Shaftesbury against Mandeville Hutcheson 
spent much time in insisting upon the reality of benevolence in hu- 
man conduct. This was time wasted: the contention was beside the 
point. With all the writers of the ‘‘sentimental school’’ a good 
analysis was in many details given of the motives of human conduct, 

4611, 128, 

47T, 369, 

48T, 75. 

49T, 140. 


507, 79. 
517, 76. 
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but no satisfactory theory of a criterion of moral judgment was 
reached.**? So Mandeville remained largely unanswered. Perhaps 
it was because he so shocked the susceptibilities of his contemporaries 
that they found it difficult to reply at his really weak points, 
Hervey, for example, is merely silly in saying: ‘‘ His endeavoring to 
show, that People do Actions they have reason to be proud of, from 
Motives which if nicely scrutinized, they would have reason to be 
ashamed of, will never contribute to the multiplying of such Ac. 
tions.’ ’5* 

Indeed, it was not until Adam Smith that Mandeville’s denial of 
virtue to most men was effectively answered. ‘‘It is the great fallacy 
of Dr. Mandeville’s book to represent every passion as wholly vicious 
which is so in any degree and in any direction. It is thus that he 
treats every thing as vanity which has any reference either to what 
are or to what ought to be the sentiments of others; and it is by 
means of this sophistry that he establishes his favourite conclusion, 
that private vices are public benefits. ... Some popular ascetic 
doctrines which had been current before his time, and which placed 
virtue in the entire extirpation and annihilation of all our passions, 
were the real foundation of this licentious system. It was easy for 
Dr. Mandeville to prove, first, that this entire conquest never ac- 
tually took place among men; and, secondly, that, if it was to take 
place, universally, it would be pernicious to society, by putting an 
end to all industry and commerce, and in a manner to the whole 
business of human life. By the first of these propositions he seemed 
to prove that there was no real virtue, and that what pretended to 
be such was a meer cheat and imposition upon mankind; and by the 
second, that private vices were public benefits, since without them no 
society could prosper or flourish.’** Adam Smith put his finger 
upon an essential matter when he said that Mandeville had accepted 
the ascetic idea of virtue and was then unable to reconcile either 
the conduct of a gentleman or the prosperity of society with virtue. 
Leslie Stephen is not at all correct in saying that Mandeville turned 
an attack upon ascetic virtues into an attack upon virtue in gen- 
eral.5> Mandeville was so far from attacking virtue in general that 
he did not even attack ascetic virtue. He seems to have been quite 

52 Cf, the excellent remarks of Selby-Bigge, British Moralists, Vol. I, p. |i. 

53 Quoted by Kaye, II, 412. Mr. Kaye has brought together so many well- 
selected passages in which Mandeville is commented upon (II, 401-453) that 
it is tempting to draw freely upon the material thus assembled instead of going 
to the sources. At least, for purposes of this essay, Mr. Kaye’s book is perhaps 
the best reference to give. 

54 Quoted from Kaye, II, 414. Cf. also the apt criticisms of Mandeville 


by Samuel Johnson and Thomas Green, quoted in Kaye, II, 436 and 439. 
55 English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, II, 38. 
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sincere in saying that virtue should be encouraged and that he had 
throughout his book upheld a strict test of virtue.*® The truth 
rather is that he misunderstood the nature of virtue through con- 
fusing it with ascetic suppression, and then with able logic drew 
forth the consequences of such a definition. His merit does not lie 
in defining soundly the nature of virtue: his merit lies in boldly 
drawing out the: implications of a definition which others who ac- 
cepted the same definition either did not see or tried to hide. 

Berkeley attributed to Mandeville the opinion that ‘‘virtue .. . 
is a trick of statesmen.’’*’? Literally this is not correct. For in the 
first place Mandeville relied more upon general social constraint to 
transform the natural animal into the civilized gentleman than upon 
the political coercion which Berkeley meant in using the term 
‘“‘statesmen’’; and in the second place Mandeville would not accept 
what Berkeley quite evidently intended to imply in using the term 
“trick.’? For Mandeville the progress of civilization is aeccom- 
plished through ‘‘the skilful Management of wary Politicians,’’ so 
that it is fair to add that ‘‘the Moral Virtues are the Political Off- 
spring which Flattery begot upon Pride.’”** But this management 
is a device, clever, adroit, justified by its outcome, and not a ‘‘trick’’ 
in the sense of an underhanded affair of exploitation or deceit. The 
management must take account of the nature of the animal to be 
transformed, and therefore it can not count much on appeals to 
reason and must play upon the passional impulses and cravings of 
men, especially upon their pride and their desire for the good opinion 
of their fellows. If other moralists differ from Mandeville in their 
theories of the technique of education, they would have to base their 
views on a different psychology, especially upon a different theory 
of the nature and function of reason ;°® but they would still have to 
recognize that whatever influences are brought to bear upon other 
persons should be relative to the character of the human material 
they are working with and to the end towards which they are seek- 
ing to direct their efforts. The. justification for Berkeley’s way 
of stating Mandeville’s position is verbal only. Mandeville used 
language recklessly in the first volume of the Fable. And he fre- 
quently used words formerly employed by the early deists, like Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, who did mean that statesmen and priests 
‘“tricked’’ people from the true religion by dishonest devices. Man- 
deville, unlike the deists, was describing a transition from a state of 

661, 229, 404-05, 

57 Works, edited by A. C. Fraser, 1901, Vol. II, p. 86. 

587,51. Cf. also I, 198. 

59 Just in his failure to understand and adopt Hobbes’s theory of the rea- 


80n as the disciplined imagination lay Mandeville’s inferiority to the seventeenth- 
century ancestor of his school of thought. 
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barbarism to a state of civilization, not a deliberate degeneration to 
depravity from an original blessedness; and so the same language 
can not fairly be taken to imply the same obliquity in the persons 
supervising the transition. 

On another point Mandeville did meet quickly from his contem- 
poraries a good criticism. William Law and Joseph Butler both as- 
sailed Mandeville’s statement that all passions center in self-love. 
As they pointed out, he failed to make a necessary distinction here. 
Any person’s impulse must, of course, be his impulse; but it is not 
properly to be called self-love for that reason. The question is 
rather at what the impulse aims. If it aims at one’s own aggran- 
dizement, it may be self-love: if it aims at others’ welfare, it is 
hardly such. ‘‘Self-love’’ is a term to describe, not origins, but 
tendency and outcome. ‘‘An Action is not less virtuous, or loses 
any of its Excellence, because the Soul is delighted and made happy 
by it; for it is the very Nature of Virtue to produce such Effects, 
and it shows the Rectitude of the Soul, when it can act virtuously 
with Delight, and feel its Happiness in so doing. ... He who 
through long habits of Goodness, has made the Practice of Virtue to 
have less of Self-denial in it, is the most virtuous Man.’’® Within 
the group of actions flowing from basic passions of human nature 
there are thus many distinctions to be made beyond what Mande- 
ville noted. He was interested in and concerned to conserve the 
fine qualities of the gentleman and the splendid social fabric of a 
ripe civilization. But his preconceptions as to the requirements of 
virtue led him to depreciate the moral excellence, while he cherished 
the actual glory, of the achievements built up out of the crude ma- 
terials given by nature. 


Mandeville would probably have preferred to receive as tribute 
from the generations after him the statement that he had contributed 
to the diversion of educated minds. He cared nothing for the opin- 
ions of the humble or the poor: he eared little more for the opinions 
of the wealthy and powerful who lacked refinement and the delicate 
sympathies of the gentleman. He alone in an age given to extolling 
the primitive and the original understood the moral life to be a 
struggle to refashion nature and from the untaught animal to make 
the noble citizen of a great nation. He unfortunately took over 
from ascetic ethical systems a definition of virtue which resulted in 
giving a curious turn to the conclusions he drew with relentless 
logic, and he stated his combination of insight and error in 4 
form guaranteed to irritate the pious and worry those burdened 


60 Law: Works, edition of 1892, Vol. II, pp. 18-19. For Butler’s state 
ment of the point, cf. Selby-Bigge’s British Moralists, Vol. I, pp. 227-229. 
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with great seriousness. But, he wished above everything else to 
divert the wise. In no work of the eighteenth century is there more 
profitable diversion than in The Fable of the Bees. 


Srerutina P. LAMPRECHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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The Mind and its Place in Nature. C.D. Broap. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1925. Pp. x+ 674. 


This, the third important book from Mr. Broad’s pen, is a formid- 
able volume of nearly seven hundred pages, with chapters running to 
eighty pages in length, and paragraphs sometimes covering two or 
three or even four pages. Plainly the reader needs a good wind to 
follow the argument through its intricate windings to its rather 
abrupt and baffling end. But the road is always clearly marked, 
with that painstaking accuracy of thought and expression which 
characterized the author’s two earlier volumes. He evidently does 
not accept Mr. Santayana’s dictum that ‘‘words are feathery things, 
not made to be pressed, but to be sent back and forth lightly and 
smoothly, like a shuttlecock.’’ On the contrary, he makes his defini- 
tions so precise, and so refines his distinctions, that no one can fail to 
understand exactly what he means or to follow even his most intri- 
cate arguments. 

Precision of language is one of the outstanding virtues of the 
present school of Cambridge realists—among whom may be included 
Mr. Russell, Mr. Moore, and Mr. Whitehead. But is there not, after 
all, a shade too much inbreeding of ideas among this group? Does 
not their thought move within slightly too confined a circle? In the 
book we are considering, at least, an outsider may be pardoned for 
feeling that some of the logically possible theories discussed, however 
sponsored in the Cambridge milieu, have too little foothold in ob- 
served facts to warrant the number of pages spent in exploring their 
implications, while other theories, discussed in other circles, receive 
no consideration. The book thus exhibits the merits and defects of 
that particular type of philosophy to a marked degree; and for that 
reason, as well as for its own distinctive contributions, it deserves 
the most careful study.? 

1It is indeed unfortunate that the brief notice which follows is by a citizen 
of the country which is referred to with ‘‘a hope of their ultimate civilization. ’’ 
But it will not do to postpone the task, pending that happy consummation, 


because it is quite too possible that Europe may ‘‘relapse into barbarism before 
America has emerged from it’’ (pp. 667, 664). 
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The first important conclusion of the book is the rejection of 
mechanistic theories in favor of theories of emergence. It is ad- 
mitted as logically possible that within the physical realm the ap- 
pearance of emergent laws is due to our imperfect knowledge of mi- 
croscopic structure. But it is held that there is no reason for be- 
lieving this to be the case; and that with respect to the appearance 
of minds in nature, this is not even logically possible. ‘‘It cannot 
be positively proved that any intra-physical law is emergent,’’ but 
‘*trans-physical laws are necessarily of the emergent type.’’ For 
“‘we could not possibly predict [for example] that such and such 
a determinate [microscopic] event ... would be connected with 
such and such a determinate shade of colour’’ (p. 80). The author’s 
view is that the emergence of new laws occurs at various points— 
that chemical molecules, for example, behave in ways not even 
theoretically deducible from the laws which formulate the behavior 
of their component parts. Each stage in the complexification of 
reality has its new intra-ordinal laws, and gives birth to things with 
irreducibly characteristic properties (p. 93). There is no reason 
to believe that any new component (such as an ‘‘entelechy’’) enters 
in, to make the new wholes act in their peculiar ways; they simply 
do act in these ways, and that is all that can be said. We are told 
toward the end of the book (p. 651) that ‘‘mentality is an emergent 
characteristic of a compound composed of a living brain and nervous 
system and of . . . a ‘Psychic Factor.’’’ But (since it is unlikely 
that Mr. Broad is guilty of inconsistency) this Psychic Factor must 
evidently not be thought to function as an Entelechy. 

It should be added that in pressing his anti-mechanistic views, 
Mr. Broad uses incidentally a curious argument. ‘‘ Biological Mech- 
anism about the developed organism cannot consistently be held 
without an elaborate Deistie theory about the origin of mechanisms. 
This is because Biological Mechanism is admittedly a theory of the 
organism based on its analogy to self-acting and self-regulating 
machines. These, so far as we can see, neither do arise nor would 
have arisen without design and deliberate interference by someone 
with matter. And, in applying our analogy, we have no right what- 
ever to ignore this side of it’’ (p. 91). A theory of emergence 
does not entail this consequence (although, of course, it is not in- 
consistent with a theory of Design) and hence is preferable. 

The second major step in the argument of the book is the adop- 
tion of the Sensum Theory. Two other theories, species of the same 
genus, are discussed and rejected (pp. 160-180)—Mr. Whitehead’s 
Theory of Multiple Inherence, and the Theory of a Multiple Rela- 
tion of Appearing. Perhaps most readers will agree that these 
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theories are even more paradoxical than the Sensum Theory. Other 
possibilities suggested by recent writers are not even mentioned. 

The Sensum Theory definitely rejects epistemological monism. 
In many cases there is no ‘‘ontological object’’ corresponding to the 
“epistemological object’’ of a perceptual situation. ‘‘ And, even 
when such situations are veridical and have ontological objects which 
correspond to their epistemological objects, these ontological objects 
are not constituents of the situations’ (p. 583). ‘‘We may not 
believe that the objective constituents of perceptual situations are 
literally spatio-temporal parts of the physical objects which we are 
said to be perceiving in these situations; or that in general they [the 
physical objects] have the same determinate spatial characteristics 

. [or] the same determinable sensible qualities as the sensa by 
which they manifest themselves’’ (p. 219). 

What then? Sense-qualities form a world—not a universe, but 
a ‘‘multiverse’’—of their own. They are ‘‘particular existents of 
a peculiar kind; they are not physical, and there is no reason to 
suppose that they are either states of mind or existentially mind- 
dependent’’ (p. 181). No two people are simultaneously aware of 
the same sensa, and there are no simple and straightforward spatial 
or temporal relations between the sensa of which I am aware and 
those of which you are aware. For they are not in the Physical 
Space in which physical things exist. Rather, they form a chaotic 
realm of their own, of innumerable spatio-temporal perspectives, 
hovering between physical things, of which they are ‘‘appearances,’’ 
and the minds that become aware of them. 

Such a theory, while clear-cut as far as it goes, seems to raise 
more problems than it solves. What is this peculiar relation in 
which every sensum stands, of being an ‘‘appearance’’ of a physical 
object of which it is not literally a part or aspect? What are physi- 
cal things, and how is their spatial realm related to the realm of 
sensa? How does the mind connected with a particular organism 
become aware of sense, often remote from that organism? What is 
this relation of ‘‘awareness’’? And how does it come to subsist be- 
tween a particular mind and a few particular sensa out of the vast 
multitude of sensa which are equally real and equally’ confronting 
the organism? It is admitted that many of the sensa of which we 
are aware are dependent for their character in some degree upon 
our bodies, and perhaps also upon our minds. If they are thus or- 


, Zanism-conditioned, how is this conditioning effected, since sensa 


exist in space often remote from the organism? Or if perception is 
always merely selective, how does it happen that these sensa, ap- 
parently conditioned in character by the past history of an organism, 
or of its mind, exist all the while out there in space remote from its 
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influence? When a mirror is set up, sensa come into existence be- 
hind it; how did they get there? If I put on red spectacles, what 
is the process by which the sensa in front of me immediately become 
red? Or is the effect instantaneous and magical ? 

The discussion of memory and introspection leaves the reader 
with a similar list of unanswered questions. Many excellent dis- 
tinctions are made, and many illogical arguments exposed. Among 
others, Mr. Russell’s theory of Mnemie Causation is subjected to 
searching criticism (p. 445 ff). But we are left quite in the dark 
as to what memory and introspection are, or how they can occur. 
These functions of mind, like the awareness of sensa, are simply ac- 
cepted as emergent characteristics of mind, ultimate, unanalyzable, 
inexplicable. 

What, then, is Mind? A prolonged discussion of the uncon- 
scious, while containing many interesting points, does not give us 
much positive light. A chapter devoted to considering ‘‘ psychic 
phenomena’’ leaves us with telepathy proved to the author’s satis- 
faction; and, more important than that, with good evidence for the 
persistence after death (though not necessarily for long) of a 
Psychie Factor which is able to influence the mind of a medium. 
This is probably not a mind, or set of mental states, but merely a 
factor necessary for the genesis of mentality. 

At the end, with his Theory of Emergence and his Sensum 
Theory established, and with the existence of a Psychie Factor ac- 
cepted as probably necessary for the genesis of mentality, the author 
confronts us with seventeen logically possible views of the relation 
between mind and matter. The ground would seem to be well 
covered! But, after all, the possibilities are far more numerous. 
Or, if we crowd every possible theory into one or the other of these 
pigeonholes, the arguments offered in refutation of some of them are 
quite inadequate. A really sympathetic treatment of half-a-dozen 
views actually held and persuasively defended to-day would be more 
satisfying than this summary rejection of logical possibilities drawn 
up for inspection in the uniforms of the author’s terminology. 

For example, theory 2, 22, Pure Materialism, is dismissed in 
seven lines. This hypothesis, ‘‘which makes mentality a delusive 
characteristic, is self-contradictory. For ... there are perceptions 
and judgments; and, if there be perceptions and judgments, there 
are events to which the characteristic of mentality applies’’ (p. 611). 
But presumably anyone who, after scanning the definitions of the 
seventeen theories, should choose 2, 22, would do so because he be- 
lieved sensuous (or felt) qualities to be ‘‘delusive characteristics” 
(1.e., not characterizing any existents), not because he doubted that 
there are events which may properly be called perceptions and judg- 
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ments. Suppose him to hold (A) that such events are analyzable 
into a set of purely physical events, and their relations; and that 
the apparent, but delusive, existence of sensuous qualities can be ex- 
plained in terms of extremely complicated brain-events, motor ad- 
justments, and language-habits. Or (B) that sensa and images are 
physical existents, and that the events called mental are merely phys- 
ical impressions of and reactions to them. Neither of these views 
ean be refuted by pointing out that we do have perceptions and 
judgments. 

Perhaps, however, both of these theorists should have chosen 2, 
212, Reductive Materialism. They would then find themselves called 
Behaviorists, and their theories ‘‘so preposterously silly that only 
very learned men could have thought of them’’ (p. 623). For 
‘‘there is a something which has the characteristic of being my 
awareness of a red patch. There is a something which has the char- 
acteristic of being a molecular movement. It should surely be ob- 
vious even to the most ‘advanced thinker’ who ever worked in a 
psychological laboratory that, whether these ‘somethings’ be the same 
or different, there are two different characteristics, [and not] just 
two names for a single characteristic’’ (p. 622). Now what is ob- 
vious to our ‘‘advanced thinker’’ is that the essence ‘‘red patch’’ 
is a different entity from the physical object confronting the or- 
ganism, and from the sensori-motor events which, with their rela- 
tions to that physical object, constitute for him the awareness of the 
red patch. But if the essence ‘‘red patch’’ be (A) a mere ‘‘con- 
cretion in discourse,’’ a ‘‘delusive characteristic’’ not characterizing 
any existent; or if (B) it be a non-mental sensum; and if it is not 
proved that the process of awareness is not reducible to physical 
events, can we be sure that there exists another, mental, realm? 

Mr. Broad insists that ‘‘the characteristic of being a perception 
is not a reducible characteristic.’’ ‘‘If such reductions can be 
effected it is quite certain that no one has made even a plausible 
beginning of performing the reduction’’ (p. 639). 

The reviewer could name books earlier than his own (which, of 
course, Mr. Broad had not seen when he wrote) that offer an analy- 
sis of the higher characteristics of mentality and consider them as 
reducible characteristics. Hence the argument here seems curt and 
defective. In fact, all sorts of possibilities are ignored, not because 
antagonistic to the author’s view—he aims to be impartial and all- 
inclusive—but evidently because they lie beyond the range of his 
thought. 

His own theory is a ‘‘slightly modified form of Emergent Ma- 
terialism’’ (p. 652)—modified by belief in that ‘‘Psychic Factor’’ 
Which he has accepted as interacting with the physical organism to 
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produce the emergent characteristic ‘‘mentality.’’ The mental 
events which appear thus in the course of evolution as unpredictable 
events, with irreducible characteristics, are not in space, but have 
‘‘mental extension.’’ They form a temporal series of events, vary- 
ing continuously in mental quality from moment to moment; a series 
of such events which have the same ‘‘mental position’’ is a ‘‘mind”’ 
(pp. 599-601). Since minds, like bodies, are manifolds of more than 
one dimension, they may have ‘‘something analogous to size and 
shape,’’ and ‘‘it will be possible for there to be ‘mental contact’ of 
various kinds between minds’’; this would be what is [falsely] called 
‘telepathic communication”’ (p. 601). 

The author would doubtless admit that such a theory raises many 
questions which are unanswerable. Where do Psychic Factors come 
from? Do they float about the universe awaiting the development 
of organisms with which they can interact? How do they unite with ‘ 
them, how do they thereby produce a radically new kind of existent, 
that is nowhere in the spatial world, yet regularly interacts with a 
single set of physical existents, a given brain, however it may move 
about in space? On such a view, is not the ‘‘emergence’’ of mental 
life a magical event? Does not mind remain a riddle, and its place 
in nature another? In fact, if it is not in space, can it fairly be said 
to have a place in nature at all? 

It is obvious that Mr. Broad has no elue to offer to these riddles, 
and that his book offers no thorough-going solution of the questions 
it raises. He shows a remarkable ability to carry an argument 
through very complicated windings without blurring his use of 
terms or forgetting the implications of the points already made. 
But he gives the impression of groping in the dark. This has the 
great advantage that he is not biased by a theory which the facts 
must be made to fit. But it has the disadvantage that he leaves the 
whole matter still enigmatic. The reviewer confesses that even if 
his own theory (presented in his book of similar title to Mr. Broad’s) 
should be proved fallacious, he would be loth to abandon the hope 
that the presence of mind in nature can really be explained. 

Durant DRAKE. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


WILLiAM RoMAINE NEWBOLD 


Will Newbold! is gone from among us, and for many another 4s 
for me there is an emptiness in the world of men which time can not 


1 William Romaine Newbold, professor of philosophy at the University of 
Pennsylvania, was born at Wilmington, Delaware, 1865, and died September 26, 
1926. He received the degree of A.B, from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1887, the degree of Ph.D. in 1891, and the degree of LL.D. in 1921. He joined 
the teaching staff of the university in 1889, where he remained until his death. 
From 1896-1904 he was dean of the Graduate School. 
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fill. It is not alone that he was a man whom we loved for his dear 
humanity’s sake, a friend in all the fullness of friendship, but he 
was also in a more illumined sense a presence in our lives, guiding 
and inspiring and setting a level of attainment if but by our con- 
sciousness of his own eager and shining spirit. He was strangely 
gifted, having grace in a double sense and in a heightened degree, 
first as a quick and sympathetic and humane fellow-being, and second 
in some Leibnizian elevation of this quality which made of it a char- 
acter of his whole intelligence, and creative in his life. He was an 
intellectual in a superb sense, and we did obeisance to his intellect, 
feeling in it a prophetic cast that lifted him up and from the pedes- 
trian plane of even our better reason and gave to his judgments a 
clarity beyond that of other men. To me, indeed, he often seemed 
like the veritable epiphany of the minds whose wisdom he expounded 
—of Plato, of Aristotle, of Hermes the Thrice-Great, of cryptic 
Roger Bacon,—as if, for the moment, their spirits had been proud 
to become again their own expositors through his mouth, while added 
thereto was the sunniness of his ever-penetrating intelligence. And 
for me, as I doubt not for others who are glad to count themselves 
among his students, there has been no test of achievement in the 
world of philosophic endeavor that measure against concern for his 
approbation. For we others have known that this was not lightly to 
be won, and that only the severest tests of a critical conscience and 
of a power of analysis relentlessly keen could concede for us this 
first of prizes,—though we could count, too, on a consoling and 
whimsical kindliness of judgment whenever our work fell short of 
his measure in aught save honorable effort. 

Newbold was not a man who sought out his fellows, not even those 
of his profession. He was rarely to be seen at gatherings of philos- 
ophers, and I suspect that he was not well known to the younger 
generation except as they have been led to seek him out. His true 
home was his study, and there, when happy chance permitted us to 
come at intervals, he was always to be found alive with a scholarship 
which his ever-illumined powers made radiantly vital. Those eve- 
nings with manuscripts and problems, the light touching his sensi- 
tive and beautiful face, the swift enthusiasms, the cool resumptions 
of evidence, the intellectual caution that seemed somehow out of 
measure, those evenings are unforgettable and precious as but few of 
our living hours may be. In the field of publication there is not 
much, although the papers that bear his name are every one of them 
pure gold; for in spite of prodigious labors Newbold was strangely 
loth to put into print the results of his studies; he was conscientious, 
as it seemed to me, out of measure, for I felt that he should give to 


-the world works which, however imperfect by his standards, yet mean 
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much for those who are his far followers in scholarship; at the same 
time that very conscientiousness, even in its extreme, was the finest 
validation of the authenticity of what he did put forth. To his ex. 
ecutors will fall the task of sifting and publishing the bulk of his 
many achievements, and the store will be rich. 

But it is for the man and the philosopher, in the purest sense of 
philosophy, that we, his students and friends, grieve with his depar- 
ture. More than he realized from perhaps sparse actual contacts he 
was a shaper of our lives, and to a degree which he would have de- 
precated, being by nature self-effacing, he was our inner and living 
judge. But knowing him so we must in this hour also comport our- 
selves as he would have us to do, saying our farewell not wholly in 
grief for the going, but deeply also in gladness that for a time we 
have moved in his following. And because more than other men he 
was physically reclusive, so that his presence was rather in the 
spirit than in the flesh, for this also we may surely count upon a 
greater degree of the continuance of that bright and spiritual 
presence. 


HartTLEY ALEXANDER. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, 


September 30, 1926. 





The Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Philos- 
ophy are now being prepared for publication. All material for the 
volume should be in the editor’s hands at once. 

Proofs of papers will not be submitted to authors for revision. 
Off-prints may be secured from the publisher at a moderate charge. 
The publisher will be announced at a later date. 

Authors who desire to have their papers published elsewhere as 
well as in the Proceedings should communicate with the editor, Edgar 
S. Brightman, Box 8, Newton Center, Mass. 





Students of Kant will weleome the new edition of the Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft by Raymond Schmidt, recently published by Felix 
Meiner of Leipzig in the series known as the Philosophischen Biblio- 
thek. No other edition makes so available to the reader the variations 
between the first and second editions of the Kritik, which have been 
matters of historical and critical interest. The editor promises soon 
to publish a much-needed index of the Kritik in a separate volume. 














